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ARBOR   DAY. 


Dear  Friends: 

The  rapid  approach  of  Spring  inevitably  turns  all  thoughts  to  Arbor  Day. 
That  is  naturally  the  children's  day  of  all  the  year.  After  such  a  severe  and 
stormy  winter,  with  its  snows  and  covering  of  ice,  the  buds  bursting  their 
bonds  and  the  trees  putting  forth  their  leaves  and  flowers  present  an  old, 
but  this  year  an  especially  welcome,  miracle. 

In  the  years  that  have  past  we  have  learned  some  things  that  are  possible 
for  us,  and  as  we  face  the  new  growth  of  nature  at  this  time  the  question 
arises,  to  what  use  can  we  put  any  of  our  knowledge?  First  of  all,  we  have 
been  guided  into  the  formal  study  of  plant  life  as  never  before.  T4ie  inher- 
ent power  of  all  growing  plants,  even  the  smallest  and  humblest,  has  been 
brought  to  our  notice  and  we  have  had  our  attention  turned  from  books  to 
plants,  as  equally  the  genuine  sources  of  truth  and  inspiration.  Now  is  the 
time  in  which  we  should  profit  by  all  this  instruction  in  the  past. 

The  countless  lessons  that  may  be  learned  from  every  plant  that  grows 
invite  you  all  to  a  genuine  feast  of  good  things.  I  am  sure  that  no  longer 
is  the  study  of  plant  or  bird  life  in -any  of  its  marvellous  forms  accounted 
as  foreign  to  the  real  work  of  the  schoolroom,  only  it  must  have  results  and 
be  based  upon  actual  conditions.  In  such  way  alone  will  it  justify  itself. 
Every  school  must  be  guided  by  itself,  and  in  the  same  way  each  pupil  must 
follow  his  own  bent.  There  is  no  royal  road  by  which  all  can  penetrate  to 
the  secrets  of  nature.  She  loves  all  who  seek  to  know  these,  and  she  reveals 
the  choicest  and  most  wonderful  to  those  who  are  most  truly  interested  and 
who  are  inspired  by  the  most  genuineTove  for  her. 

The  most  difficult,  and  yet  the  most  attractive,  branch  of  nature  study  is 
that  of  birds,  with  their  exquisite  coloring  which  affords  so  much  pleasure 
to  the  eye,  their  songs,  so  new  and  yet  ever  old,  which  ravish  the  ear,  and 
yet  elude  the  great  majority  of  us.  In  no  one  respect  does  one's  culture 
and  training  show  itself  as  in  the  real  study  of  bird  life,  —  not  from  books 
but  from  the  object  itself. 

In  these  days  of  early  spring  what  more  engrossing  pursuit  can  there  be 
than  to  "rise  with  the  lark"  and  make   his  acquaintance   on  the  threshold 


of  his  own  home!  Quickness  of  perception  and  keenness  of  eyesight  will 
soon  be  trained  to  an  acuteness  that  seems  almost  foreign  to  the  usual  pupil 
at  his  ordinary  school  tasks.  Even  the  teacher  will  find  ample  reward  in 
the  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  feathered  songsters  of  the  open  air 
through  the  wonderful  acuteness  of  hearing  and  the  marvellous  power  of 
location  and  identification  which  it  gives  her. 

One  practical  object  of  our  nature  work  will  naturally  be  the  beautifica- 
tion  of  our  own  school  grounds.  Why  should  we  allow  the  place  where  we 
spend  so  much  of  our  time,  and  what  should  be  the  happiest  hours  of  the 
day,  to  be  so  barren  and  repulsive?  To  the  adult  it  has  ceased  to  possess 
any  charms,  because  the  outside  world  has  become  the  field  of  his  activity; 
hence,  beyond  supplying  the  necessities  for  the  school  life,  he  sees  little  use 
in  all  of  the  things  that  render  the  school  attractive  to  the  child. 

The  imagination  of  the  child  is  now  in  full  control  and  unless  we  give  it 
rein  within  bounds,  its  education  is  dwarfed  and  misdirected  to  its  perma- 
nent injury.  In  choice  of  a  lot  and  in  the  adornment  of  the  grounds  so 
much  may  be  done  to  please  the  eye  or  gratify  the  taste.  Oftentimes  what 
might  appear  to  parents,  or  even  teachers  and  committee,  as  blemishes  are 
transformed  by  childish  imagination  to  "things  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever," 

One  way  in  which  the  taste  of  the  child  for  self-activity  can  be  utilized 
and  made  to  contribute  to  the  common  notion  of  utility  is  by  the  cultivation 
of  the  "school  garden." 

Fortunately  we  have  not  reached  the  point  where  many  of  our  school- 
houses  have  such  contracted  grounds  that  they  furnish  no  opportunity  for 
such  a  venture,  and  they  are  indeed  few  and  far  between  to  whom  such  a 
possession  would  not  become  a  source  of  constant  delight  and  of  subse- 
quent profit. 

In  all  our  city  and  village  schools  the  school  garden  affords  a  field  for  the 
cultivation  of  a  true  taste  for  color,  as  well  as  a  realistic  sense  of  the  useful 
and  practical. 

Let  this  Arbor  Day  prove  that  past  lessons  in  shrubs  and  flowers,  together 
with  all  information  relative  to  bird  and  insect  life,  have  been  sown  on  good 
ground  and  are  bearing  fruit  many  fold.  The  day  may  come  sooner  than 
we  expect  when  the  key  to  solve  many  of  the  problems  that  beset  us  may 
be  furnished  by  some  one,  now  a  child,  whose  love  for  this  class  of  ideas 
will  be  surely  traced  to  Arbor  Day  and  its  celebration. 

I  therefore  bid  you  all  a  hearty  welcome  to  this  festival. 

THOMAS  B.   STOCKWELL, 

Commissioner  of  Public  Schools. 


OUTLINE    PROGRAMME. 
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SCRIPTURE  READING  PRAYER 
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SPRINGTIME.  —  Mother    Nature's   Invitation    to    Come   and   Learn 
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SONG 


PLANTS  BIRDS 

SONG 
HELPS  TO  NATURE  STUDY 


a. — Improving  School  Grounds 
b — School  Gardens 

SONG 
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PLANTING 

SONG 
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SCRIPTURE  READING. 

And  God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the 
fruit  tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself  upon  the  earth:  and  it 
was  so. 

And  the  earth  brought  forth  grass,  and  herb  yielding  seed  after  his  kind,  and  the 
fruit  tree  yielding  fruit  whose  seed  was  in  itself,  after  his  kind:  and  God  saw  that 
it  was  good. 

And  God  created  great  whales,  and  every  living  creature  that  moveth,  which  the 
waters  brought  forth  abundantly,  after  their  kind,  and  every  winged  fowl  after  his 
kind:  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 

And  God  made  the  beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind,  and  cattle  after  their  kind, 
and  everything  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth  after  his  kind:  and  God  saw  that  it 
was  good. 

And  God  said,  Behold  I  have  given  you  every  herb  bearing  seed,  which  is  upon 
the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  every  tree,  in  the  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding 
seed ;  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat. 

And  to  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  to  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  everything 
that  creepeth  upon  the  earth,  wherein  there  is  life,  I  have  given  every  green  herb 
for  meat:  and  it  was  so. 

And  God  saw  everything  that  he  had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was  very  good. 

There  be  four  things  which  are  little  upon  the  earth,  but  they  are  exceedingly  wise: 

The  ants  are  a  people  not  strong,  yet  they  prepare  their  meat  in  the  summer; 

The  conies  are  but  a  feeble  folk,  yet  make  they  their  houses  in  the  rocks; 

The  locusts  have  no  king,  yet  go  they  forth  all  of  them  by  bands; 

The  spider  taketh  hold  with  her  hands,  and  is  in  kings'  palaces. 

All  thy  works  shall  praise  thee,  O  Lord;  and  thy  saints  shall  bless  thee. 

All  Things  Beautiful. 

All  things  bright  and  beautiful,  all  creatures  great  and  small, 
All  things  wise  and  wonderful, — the  Lord  God  made  them  all. 
Each  little  flower  that  opens,  each  little  bird  that  sings, 
He  made  their  glowing  colors,  He  made  their  tiny  wings, 
The  tall  trees  in  the  greenwood,  the  pleasant  summer  sun, 
The  ripe  fruits  in  the  garden, — He  made  them,  every  one. 

C.  F.  Alexander. 
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SPRINGTIME. 

The  tall  white  maple  shouts  to  the  elm, 
"  Make  haste,  my  neighbor  fair." 

The  elm  shouts  to  the  gnarled  old  oak: 
"  Are  you  sleeping  over  there?" 

Be  quick,  be  quick,  the  spring  is  here! 

Send  out  your  young  blossoms  fast, 
'Tis  the  loveliest  time  of  all  the   year — 

Enjoy  it  ere  'tis  past. 

— Selected. 

Who  will  sing  a  song  of  spring?  Pussy  will  O. — Salix. 


The  Green  o'  the  Year. 

O  the  green  o'  the  year,  the  green  o'  the 
year. 

When  the  blossom  bursts  on  the  jortquil- 
spear, 

And  the  wild  phlox  lifts  the  blue  of  its  eye 

Up  to  the  blue  of  the  brooding  sky ; 

When  every  wafture  of  morning  brings 

A  sense  of  the  fragrant  heart  of  things! 

O  the  world  is  sweet  and  life  is  dear 

In  this,  the  green  o'  the  year! 

O  the  green  o'  the  year,  the  green  o'  the 

year, 
When  the  lyric  of  earth  is   the  song  we 

hear, 
When  rapture  breathes  from  the  lowliest 

weed, 
And  the  creed  of    joy    is  the  common 

creed ; 
AVhen  nature  thrills  to  the  soul  of  the  sod 
With  the  kindling  touch  of  the  smile  of 

God! 
O  the  world  is  sweet  and  life  is  dear 
In  this,  the  green  o'  the  year! 

— Clinton  Scollard. 


"I   love   the    spring  when    slumbering 
buds 
Are  waking  into  birth. 
When  joy  and  gladness  seem  to  run 
So  freely  o'er  the  earth." 

— Selected. 


"Violet!  Violet' 
I  wonder  how  you  knew  ! 

All  the  earth  is  cold  and  wet ; 

Not  a  tree  has  budded  yet; 
Tell  me,  will  you? — tell  me  true! 
Did  God  whisper  'Spring'  to  you? 

'•Violet!   Violet! 
I  never  should  have  known. 
'  No,'  I  said, — '  no  flowers  yet!' 
Then  beneath  the  brown  leaves 
wet, 
Hiding  near  a  mossy  stone, 
There  I  found  you  all  alone !" 

—  Selected. 


Such  a  starved  bank  of  moss 

Till  that  May  morn. 
Blue  ran  the  flash  across  ; 

Violets  were  born ! 

— Robert  Browning. 
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WHAT    DO  YOU  SEE? 

But  what  you  find  in  these  sweet  days 

Depends  on  how  you  go  about  it ; 
A  glad  heart  helps  poor  eyes  to  see 

What  brightest  eyes  can't  see  without  it. 

One  child  sees  sunlit  air  and  sky, 

And  bursting  leaf-buds,  round  and  ruddy ; 

Another  looks  at  his  own  feet. 
And  only  sees— that  it  is  muddy ! 

Henrietta  R.  Eliot. 


Whether  we  see  much  or  little  in  nature  is  determined  by  the  intelligence  and 
training  of  the  mind  which  interprets  what  our  eyes  look  upon.  Nature  is  a  closed 
book  to  many  and  tells  no  story  of  interest  and  beauty. 

The  first  purpose  of  the  celebration  of  Arbor  Day  should  be  to  arouse  in  children 
a  strong  desire  to  know  more  about  the  trees  and  flowers  and  animals  about  them, 
and  to  care  more  for  them. 

The  teacher  who  can,  on  this  and  succeeding  days,  accomplish  this  purpose,  may 
rest  assured  that  she  has  done  much  to  enlarge  the  life  and  increase  the  happiness 
of  those  in  her  care.  Children  are  always  interested  in  life.  It  is  to  them  a  source 
of  continual  curiosity  and  wonder. 

The  intelligent  teacher  will  find  it  easy  but  necessary  to  direct  this  interest  so 
that  it  shall  result  in  close  observation  and  serious  study.  The  materials  are  always 
at  hand.     Every  season  presents  life  in  a  new  aspect,  and  in  almost  infinite  variety. 

Do  not  permit  the  minds  of  the  children  to  be  diverted  from  the  simple  thought  of 
this  day.  While  it  is  unquestionably  desirable  to  have  the  schoolhouse  and  grounds 
cleaned  at  this  season  of  the  year,  this  should  be  done  as  a  preparation  for  Arbor 
Day,  not  as  a  part  of  its  celebration.  Let  no  drudgery  turn  the  children's  minds 
from  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  day. 

The  schoolroom  should  be  decorated  as  tastefully  as  possible,  For  this  purpose 
encourage  the  children  to  bring  flowers  and  birds  from  their  homes,  The  joyous- 
ness  and  beauty  of  nature  should  fill  the  schoolroom.  Plant  some  flowers  as  well  as 
trees.  Even  if  the  school  ground  is  small  so  that  most  of  it  must  be  used  by  the 
children  for  a  playground,  surely  some  little  corner  may  be  found  for  a  flower  bed. 
The  care  and  growth  of  these  flowers  will  furnish  materials  for  many  an  interesting 
lesson.  In  Japan  where  the  great  population  makes  it  necessary  for  the  yards  about 
the  homes  to  be  very  small,  the'  family  always  finds  some  little  plot  for  flowers  to 
give  a  touch  of  color  and  beauty  to  their  homes.  Those  who  have  visited  this  far 
oif  land  testify  how  much  this  adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  simple  dwellings  of 


the  Japanese.  The  ordinary  country  schoolhouse  needs  all  the  charm  that  can  be 
added  by  this  inexpensive  decoration  to  make  it  an  attractive  home  for  children. 
The  usual  barrenness  of  it  all,  the  lack  of  taste  in  its  architecture  and  beauty  in  its 
surroundings,  are  not  likely  to  cultivate  high,  aesthetic  ideals  in  the  youthful  minds; 
and  the  ideals  of  childhood  must  certainly  have  much  influence  upon  the  homes 
which  these  same  children,  grown  to  men  and  women,  will  control  later  in  life.  How 
much  a  few  vines  planted  on  Arbor  and  Bird  Day,  or  at  any  other  suitable  season, 
will  accomplish  in  rendering  the  exterior  of  the  school  or  the  home  attractive! 
Flowers,  vines,  and  trees,  beautifying  the  schoolhouse  and  grounds,  react  and  beau- 
tify the  homes.  The  interests  of  children  do  much  to  determine  the  interest  of  par- 
ents. When  fathers  and  mothers  find  their  children  enthusiastic  in  their  efforts  to 
render  their  schoolhouse  attractive  and  pleasant,  the  homes  will  sooner  or  later  show 
the  results.     School  decoration  is  almost  certain  to  result  in  home  decoration. 

The  Arbor  Day  programme  should  teach  a  lesson  in  kindness  to  animals.  If 
children  become  interested  in  the  study  of  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  animals, 
there  is  little  likelihood  that  cruelty  will  be  practiced.  As  we  learn  to  know  animals, 
we  find  in  them  so  many  qualities  that  appeal  to  our  sympathies  and  our  interests, 
that  the  desire  to  destroy  or  harm  fades  away.  The  boy  who  has  learned  from 
experience  that  many  wild  animals  will  soon  cease  to  fear  him  if  he  does  not  frighten 
them,  is  not  likely  to  continue  to  injure  them,  for  he  will  want  them  to  be  his  friends. 

—  \Visc07isin  Arbor  and  Bird  Day  Annual,  igoj. 

Value  of  Arbor  Day, 

Arbor  Day,  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit,  should  not  stand  alone  in  this  sort  of 
study;  should  not,  in  fact,  be  a  study  day  at  all,  but  rather  one  of  action  on  which 
things  are  done  that  previous  study  has  determined  it  would  be  good  to  do.  All  the 
days  of  the  school  year  should  have  been  preparing  the  children  to  decide  what  act 
they  may  perform,  or  project  they  may  undertake,  on  this  particular  day,  that  will 
make  their  natural  surroundings  better  and  more  beautiful  to  live  in.  And  nearly 
all  the  lessons  of  the  year,  if  rightly  managed,  may  have  made  their  contribution 
to  this  decision. 

The  lessons  in  arithmetic  may  have  been  so  used  as  to  teach  the  great  money  value 
of  forest  products,  and  to  show  that  in  wasting  them  we  throw  away  a  part  of  our 
national  fortune  which  Nature  working  through  ages  with  frost  and  rain  and  sun- 
shine laid  up  for  us. 

The  point  is  to  set  the  children  to  thinking  in  the  right  way.  Thoughts  are  forces; 
they  are  also  wonderfully  contagious ;  and  once  roused  and  directed  are  capable  of 
untold  expansion  and  achievement. 

Nature  study,  which  is  steadily  growing  in  favor  and  in  practical  value  through- 
out the  country,  furnishes  the  occasion  to  take  the  children  out  of  doors  where  they 
may  study  plants  and  birds  at  first  hand,  and  learn  from  observation  and  experiment, 
supplemented  by  good  teaching  and  judicious  reading,  what  are   the  distinguishing 
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characteristics  of  each  that  make  them  most  valuable  or  desirable  to  mankind.  One 
great  ad-vantage  of  the  scientific  treatment  is  that  it  discriminates.  Plants  and  ani- 
mals, like  people,  are  valuable  or  otherwise  depending  upon  the  kind  of  contribution 
they  make  to  the  world's  needs.  It  is  unscientific,  because  untruthful,  to  treat  all 
plants  and  animals,  all  birds  and  trees,  as  equally  valuable.  Better  and  more  lasting 
results  will  be  gained  by  investigating  the  real  claims  of  those  found  in  the  vicinity 
and  deciding  each  case  according  to  its  merits.  Children  will  learn  to  love  trees  by 
planting  some  that  are  their  very  own  and  tending  them  kindly,  stirring  the  ground 
that  the  roots  may  have  the  benefit  of  sun  and  rain,  watering  them  when  nature 
withholds  her  showers,  and  trimming  the  growing  branches  to  their  most  perfect 
symmetry.  They  will  gain  some  realizing  sense  of  the  time  and  untold  energy  ex- 
pended in  the  making  of  a  forest,  by  selecting  some  tree  and  measuring  it  from  sea- 
son to  season  to  determine  the  extent  of  its  growth.  Weeds  in  a  summer  garden 
may  be  made  the  means  of  teaching  lifelong  lessons  of  thrift,  economy,  and  morality. 
Children  will  learn  to  appreciate  the  companionship  of  birds  by  offering  them  a 
peaceful  home  free  from  unkind  intrusion;  by  providing  them  material  to  build  it 
with;  and  by  watching  the  growth  and  education  of  the  young  family  reared  within 
its  sheltering  walls.  Nature  study  takes  them  out  of  doors  where  they  may  do  this 
to  the  best  advantage. 

The  reading  lessons  abound  in  opportunities,  not  only  to  teach  the  facts  upon 
which  right  thought  and  action  must  be  based,  but  also  to  give  the  insight  into  the 
deeper  meaning  of  the  world  about  us,  and  our  truer,  because  more  sympathetic, 
relations  to  it ;  deeper  and  truer,  because  the  best  effect  of  our  surroundings  upon 
us,  and  our  best  reaction  upon  them,  are  not  commercial,  or  even  scientific,  but 
ideal.  Geography  and  arithmetic,  and  nature  study  to  a  considerable  extent,  lend 
themselves  to  the  study  of  facts  and  commercial  values, — a  sound  and  sensible  basis 
to  build  on,  and  most  beneficent  in  results  to  this  and  future  generations.  But  lit- 
erature brings  to  view  new  ties  of  relatedness,  a  larger  sense  of  companionship,  and 
higher  forms  of  desire.  It  is  the  poets  who  teach  us  best  to  take  this  last,  highest 
view  of  our  relations  to  the  plant  and  animal  life  about  us. 

— Rose  C.  Swart. 

I  Cannot  Tell. 

I  cannot  tell  what  you  say,  green  leaves,  I  cannot  tell  what  you  say,  rosy  rocks, 

I  cannot  tell  what  you  say  ;  I  cannot  tell  what  you  say ; 

But  I  know  that  there  is  a  spirit  in  you,  But  I  know  that  there  is  a  spirit  in  you. 

And  a  word  in  you  this  day.  And  a  word  in  you  this  clay. 

I  cannot  tell  what  you  say,  brown  streams. 

I  cannot  tell  what  you  say ; 
But  I  know  that  in  you  a  spirit  doth  live, 

And  a  word  doth  speak  this  day. 

— Charles  Kingsley. 
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IN   COMMON  THINGS. 


Seek  not  afar  for  beauty.     Lo !  it  glows 

In  dew  wet  grasses  all  about  thy  feet; 

In   birds,   in  sunshine,    childish   faces 

sweet, 

In  stars,  and  mountain  summits  topped 

with  snows. 

Go  not  abroad  for  happiness.     For,  see! 
It  is    a  flower  that  blossoms   by    thy 

door. 
Bring  love  and  justice  home  ;  and  then 
no  more 
Thou'lt    wonder   in   what   dwelling  joy 
may  be. 


Dream  not  of  noble  service  elsewhere 
wrought. 
The  simple  duty  that  awaits  thy  hand 
Is  God's  voice  uttering  a  divine  com- 
mand: 
Life's  common  deeds  build  all  that  saints 
have  thought. 

In     wonder    workings,    or     some    bush 
aflame, 
Men  look  for  God,  and  fancy  Him  con- 
cealed; 
But    in    earth's   common    things   He 
stands  revealed, 
While  the  grass  and  flowers  and  stars 
spell  out  His  name. 


The  paradise  men  seek,  the  city  bright 
That  gleams  beyond  the  stars  for  long- 
ing eyes, 
Is  only  human  goodness  in   the  skies. 
Earth's    deeds,    well    done,    glow    into 
heavenly  light. 

— Minot  J.  Savage. 

Forest  Trees. 


"Children  have  you  seen  the  budding 

Of  the  trees  in  valleys  low? 
Have  you  watched  it  creeping,  creeping. 

Up  the  mountain,  soft  and  slow? 
Weaving  there  a  plush-like  mantle, 

Brownish,  grayish,  reddish  green. 
Changing,  changing,  daily,  hourly, 

Till  it  smiles  in  emerald  sheen? 


' '  Have  you  watched  the  shades  so  varied? 

From  the  little  graceful  birch, 
Faint  and  tender,  to  the  balsam's 

Evergreen,  so  dark  and  rich? 
Have  you  seen  the  quaint  mosaics 

Gracing  all  the  mountain-sides, 
Where  they,  mingling,  intertwining. 

Sway  like  softest  mid-air  tides?" 

— Selected. 

Little   Peach  Blossom. 


"  Little  peach  blossom  has  awakened  at  last, 
What  do  you  think  awoke  her? 

Not  the  birds,   as  they  sang  and  twittered   all  day, 
And  talked  of  their  nests  and  the  eggs  they  would  lay; 
Not  the  wind,  as  it  rocked  her  cradle  so  fast, 
And  told  her  that  winter  had  long  ago  passed ; 
Not  the  sun,  as  he  wrapped  her  in  an  embrace, 
And  showered  sweet  kisses  upon  her  sweet  face ; 
Nor  the  moon,  nor  the  stars,  though  they  glistened  so  bright 
And  tried  to  persuade  her  to  wake  in  the  night, — 
But  a  warm  April  shower  fell  on  her  one  day, 
With  a  quick  dash  of  rain ;  and  this  is  the  way 
That  little  peach  blossom  first  opened  her  eyes, 
With  a  faint  little  blush,  and  a  look  of  surprise."  — Selected. 
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The  Children's  Flower. 

"Dear  dandelion,  you  sunshiny  thing, 
How  many  toys  for  the  young  folks  you 

bring ; 
Watehehains  for  Nanny,  and  trumpets 

for  Ned, 
Funny  green  curls  for   the   baby's   bald 

head ; 
Next  you're  a    weathercock    ready    to 

show 
When  your  white  seeds  fly,  which  way 

the  winds  blow. 
Friend  of  the  barefoot  boy,  gold  of  the 

poor, 
You're  a  wee  playhouse  at  each  child's 

door."  —Selected.- 

The  Dandelion. 

"Oh,  dandelion,  yellow  as  gold, 

What  do  you  do  all  day?" 
"I  just  wait  here  in  the  long  green  grass 

Till  the  children  come  to  play." 

"Oh,  dandelion,  yellow  as  gold. 
What  do  you  do  all  night?" 

' '  I  wait  and  wait  while  the  cool  dew  falls, 
And  my  hair  grows  long  and  white." 

"And  what  do  you   do  when  your  hair 
grows  white, 
And  the  children  come  to  play?" 
"They    take   me  up  in    their    dimpled 
hands 
And  blow  my  hair  away." 

— Mrs.  E.  P.  Erskinc. 


Jack-in-the-Pulpit. 

Quite  half  way  up  the  mountain, 
I  find  the  Reverend  Jack, 

Established  by  the  fountain, 
And  try  to  lead  him  back. 

He  will  persist  in  preaching 

Up  in  the  hills  alone. 
Some  sacred  lesson  teaching 

That  doth  for  sin  atone. 

I  try  to  lead  him,  vainly, 
Once  more  to  seek  the  fold : 

He  says  "  his  efforts  mainly 
Are  to  reclaim  the  bold  !  " 

A  hint  to  stop  my  talking! 

I'll  leave  him  to  himself, 
And  do  my  Sunday  walking 

Despite  the  pompous  elf! 
—  William  Whitman  Bailey. 

A  Wild  Grape  Blossom. 

Ethelyn  F.  Abbott. 

In  a  sheltered  forest  pathway 
Hang  the  wild  grape's  blossoms  green, 
Flinging  all  their  odorous  fragrance 
On  this  world  by  man  unseen. 

No  one  sees  them  but  the  wild  birds 
That  oft  rest  beneath  their  shade, 
In  their  frequent  busy  journeyings 
From  the  tree-top  to  the  glade. 

All  this  beauty  lost  in  hiding, 
Kept  but  for  the  wild  bird's  eye — 
Yet  not  lost,  for  this,  too,  teaches 
God  in  smallest  things  brought  nigh." 

— Selected. 


Buttercups. 


Buttercup!   Buttercup! 
Hold  your  shining  clusters  up! 
In  each  little  house  of  gold, 
What  is  it  that  I  behold? 
Many  soldiers  straight  and  slim, 
Golden-helmeted  and  prim; 
All  day  long  so  still  they  stand, 
Never  turning  head  or  hand. 


No  one  guesses  where  they  stray 
In  the  moonlight  nights  of  May. 
When  the  fairies  are  abroad 
These  small  men  keep  watch  and  ward. 
Round  the  fairy  ring  they  pace 
All  night  long,  to  guard  the  place; 
But  when  morning  comes  again, 
Back  are  all  these  little  men. 

— St.  Nicholas. 
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FEATHERS   AND   FUR. 

The  bees,  the  crickets,  the  grasshoppers  and  speckled  butterflies,  the  curious  little 
squirrels,  the  shy  rabbits,  the  bluejays,  the  woodpeckers,  the  chattering  sparrows, 
the  cooing  doves,  and  the  quails — all  are  filled  with  life  like  ours.  They  are  our  little 
brothers  and  sisters  in   feathers  and   fur,  and   we  owe  them  love,  care,  and  remem- 


brance. 


-Lights  to  Literature. 


Mrs.  Wasp  and  Mrs.  Bee. 

Said  Mrs.  Wasp  to  Mrs.  Bee: 
"  Will  you  a  favor  do  for  me? 

There's  something  I  can't  understand  ; 
Please  ma'am  explain  it  to  me. 

"  Why  do  men  build  you  a  house, 

And  coax  you  to  go  in  it. 
While  me,  your  cousin,  they'll  not  let 

Stay  near  them  for  a  minute? 

"  I  have  a  sting,  I  do  confess, 
And  should  not  like  to  lose  it ; 

But  so  have  you,  and  when  you're  vexed 
I'm  very  sure  you  use  it." 

"Well."  said  the  Bee,  "  to  you,  no  doubt, 

It  does  seem  rather  funny; 
But  people  soon  forget  the  stings 

Of  those  who  give  them  honey." 

— American  Bee  Journal. 


The  Cheerful  Cricket. 

"  How  very  hot  it  is  to-day," 

(The  cricket's  voice  was  blithe  and  gay), 

"  Cheep!    Cheep!    Cheep!    Cheep! 
But  soon  will  come  a  cooler  day, 
And  I'll  be  cheerful  while  I  may, 
Cheep!     Cheep!     Cheep!" 

"  Oh,  what  a  dark  and  rainy  night!" 
(The  cricket's  voice   was   full  of   fright) 

"Cheep!    Cheep!    Cheep!    Cheep! 
Suppose  I  should  be  drowned  outright!" 
But  still  he  sang  with  all  his  might — 

"Cheep!     Cheep!     Cheep!" 

All  that  night  and  the  next  night  too, 
This  happy  cricket,  the  long  hours  thro', 

Cheep!    Cheep!    Cheep!    Cheep! 
Sang,  ' '  Keep  cheerful  whatever  you  do. " 
(Perhaps  there's  a  lesson  for  me  and  for 

you), 

"Cheep!    Cheep!    Cheep!" 

— Hattie  Loiiise  [erome. 


The  Butterfly's  Toilet. 

Oh,  butterfly,  how  do  you,  pray, 


w 

£/     Uh-b 

jf  Your  wings  so  prettily  array? 

II  Where  do  you  find  the  paints  from  which 

To  mix  your  colors  warm  and  rich? 

The  butterfly,  in  answer,  said, 
"  The  roses  lend  me  pink  and  red, 
The  violets  their  deepest  blue, 
And  every  flower  its  chosen  hue. 


"  My  palette  is  a  rose-leaf  fair, 
My  brush  is  formed  of  maiden-hair, 
And  dewdrops  shining  in  the  grass 
Serve  nicely   for   my  looking  glass." 


-Nixon  Waterman. 
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Mrs.    Red    Squirrel. 

Mrs.  Red  Squirrel  sat  in  the  top  of  a  tree; 

"  I  believe   in   the   habit  of  saving,"   said  she; 

"  If  it  were  not  for  that,  in  the  cold  winter  weather 

I  should  starve,  and  my  young  ones,  I  know,  altogether ; 

But  I'm  teaching  my  children  to  run  and  lay  up 

Every  acorn  as  soon  as  it  drops  from  its  cup, 

And  to  get  out  the  corn  from  the  shocks  in  the  field — 

There's  a  nice  hollow  tree  where  I  keep  it  concealed. 

We  have  laid  up  some  wheat,  and  some  barley  and  rye, 

And  some  very  nice  pumpkin  seeds  I  have  put  by; 

Best  of  all,  we  have  gathered  in  all  that  we  could 

Of  beechnuts  and  butternuts  grown  in  the  wood ; 

For  cold  days  and  hard  times  winter  surely  will  bring, 

And  a  habit  of  saving's  an  excellent  thing. 

"  But  my  children — (you  know  how  young  squirrels  like  play), 
'  We  have  plenty,  great  plenty,  already,'  they'll  say, 
'  We  are  tired  of  bringing  in  food  for  our  store ; 
Let  us  all  have  a  frolic  and  gather  no  more  ! ' 
But  I  tell  them  it's  pleasant  when  winter  is  rough, 
If  we  feel  both  to  use  and  to  give  we've  enough, 
And  they'll  find  ere  the  butternuts  bloom  in  the  spring 
That  a  habit  of  saving's  an  excellent  thing." 

— Marian  Douglas. 


1  A  tiny  little  pollywog, 
And  little  brothers  three, 
Lived  in  the  water  near  a  log, 
As  happy  as  could  be. 
A-swimming,  swimming  all  the  day, 
A-sleeping  all  the  night. 
And  trying,  though  they  were  so  gay 
To  do  just  what  was  right ; 
A  growing,  growing  all  the  while, 
Because  they  did  their  best; 
But  I'm  afraid  that  you  will  smile 
When  I  tell  you  the  rest. 
One  morning,  sitting  on  the  log, 


They  looked  in  mute  surprise; 

Four  legs  had  every  pollywog, 

Where  two  had  met  their  eyes. 

Their  mother,  letting  fall  a  tear, 

Said.  '  Oh,  my  pollywogs, 

It  can't  be  you  that's  sitting  here  ! ' 

For  all  of  them  were  frogs. 

And   with    their    legs   they've  grown 

some  lungs; 
So  you  just  wait  and  see. 
In  summer  time  their  little  tongues 
Will  sing  '  Kachink'  with  glee." 

— School  Education. 
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The  Honest  Old  Toad. 

What  a  queer  little  chap  is  the  honest  old  toad. 

A  funny  old  fellow  is  he; 
Living  under  the  stone  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
• '  Neath  the  shade  of  the  old  willow  tree, 
He  is  dressed  all  in  brown  from  his  toes  to  his  crown, 

Save  his  vest  that  is  silvery  white ; 
He  takes  a  long  nap  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
And  walks  in  the  cool,  dewy  night. 
"  Raup,  youp!  "  says  the  frog, 
From  his  home  in  the  bog, 
But  the  toad  he  says  never  a  word ; 
He  tries  to  be  good  like  the  children  who  should 
Be  seen,  but  never  be  heard. 

When  winter  draws  near,  this  toad  goes  to  bed, 

And  he  sleeps  as  sound  as  a  top, 

But  when  May  blossoms  follow  soft  April  showers 

He  comes  out  with  a  skip,  jump,  and  hop; 

He  changes  his  dress  only  once,  I  confess — 

Every  Spring,  and  his  old,  worn-out  coat, 

With  trousers  and  waistcoat,  he  rolls  in  a  ball 

And  stuffs  the  whole  thing  down  his  throat. 

"  K-rruk  k-rruk  !  "  says  the  frog, 

From  his  home  in  the  bog, 

But  the  toad  he  says  never  a  word ; 

He  tries  to  be  good,  like  the  children  who  should 

Be  seen,  but  never  be  heard. 

— Primary  Education. 

A    Flight. 

A  little  bird  flew  out  of  the  South, 
The  warm,  sweet  South,  where  the  flowers  are; 

And  carried  a  song  'neath  its  beating  heart 
To  the  cold,  white  North,  away  so  far. 

And  the  sweet  South  sighed  for  a  bird  that  had  gone, 

But  the  cold  North  smiled  and  treasured  the  song.  . 

— Lesley  Glendower  Pcabodv. 

Bobolink. 

Daisies,  clover,  buttercup,  Meadows,  orchards,  bending  sprays, 

Red-top,  trefoil,  meadow  sweet,  Rushes,  lilies,  billowy  wheat, 

Ecstatic  wing,  soaring  up,  Song  and  frolic  rill  his  days. 

Then  gliding  down  to  grassy  seat.  a  feathered  rondeau  all  complete. 

Sunshine,  laughter,  mad  desires,  Pink  bloom,  gold  bloom,  fleabane  white, 

May  day,  June  day,   lucid  skies,  Dew  drop,  rain   drop,   cooling  shade, 

All  reckless  things  that  love  inspires.  Bubbling  throat  and  hovering  flight, 

The  gladdest  bird  that  sings  and  flies.  And  jubilant  heart  as  e'er   was   made. 

— foJin  Bitrrougiis. 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF   SCHOOL  GROUNDS. 

One's  training  for  the  work  of  life  is  begun  in  the  home  and  fostered  in  the  school. 
This  training  is  the  result  of  a  direct  and  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  parent 
and  teacher,  combined  with  the  indirect  result  of  the  surroundings  in  which  the 
child  is  placed.  The  surroundings  are  more  potent  than  we  think,  and  they  are 
usually  neglected.  It  is  probable  that  the  antipathy  to  farm  life  is  often  formed 
before  the  child  is  able  to  reason  on  the  subject.  An  attractive  playground  will  do 
more  than  a  profitable  wheat  crop  to  keep  the  child  on  the  farm. 

Begin  with  the  Fundamentals,  not  with  the  Details. — If  an  artist  is  to  make  a 
portrait,  he  first  draws  a  few  bold  strokes,  representing  the  general  outline.  He 
"  blocks  out  "  the  picture.  With  the  general  plan  well  in  mind,  he  gradually  works 
in  the  incidentals  and  the  details— the  nose,  eyes,  beard. 

Most  persons  reverse  this  natural  order  when  they  plant  their  grounds.  They 
first  ask  about  the  kind  of  roses,  the  soil  for  snowballs,  how  far  apart  hollyhocks 
shall  be  planted.  It  is  as  if  the  artist  first  asked  about  the  color  of  the  eyes  and  the 
fashion  of  the  necktie;  or  as  if  the  architect  first  chose  the  color  or  paint  and  then 
planned  his  building.  The  result  of  this  type  of  planting  is  that  there  is  no  plan, 
and  the  yard  means  nothing  when  it  is  done.  Begin  with  the  plan,  not  with  the 
plants. 

The  Place  Should  Mean  Something. — The  home  ground  should  be  homelike, 
retired  and  cozy.  The  school  ground  should  be  set  off  from  the  bare  fields,  and 
should  be  open  enough  to  allow  of  playgrounds.  It  should  be  hollow — well  planted 
on  the  side,  open  in  the  interior.  The  side  next  the  highway  should  contain  little 
planting.     The  place  should  be  a  picture,  not  a  mere  collection  of  trees  and  bushes. 

Keep  the  Centre  of  the  Place  Open. — Do  not  scatter  the  trees  over  the  place.  They 
will  be  in  the  way.  The  boys  will  break  them  down.  Moreover,  they  do  not  look 
well  when  scattered  over  the  whole  area.  When  an  artist  makes  a  picture  with 
many  people  in  it,  he  does  not  place  the  persons  one  by  one  all  over  his  canvas;  he 
masses  them.  Thereby  he  secures  a  stronger  effect.  He  focuses  attention,  rather 
than  distributes  it. 

Next  comes  the  planting.  Let  it  be  irregular  and  natural.  First  of  all,  cover  up 
the  outhouses.  Then  plant  heavily  on  the  side,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
wind.  Leave  openings  in  your  plan  wherever  there  are  views  to  be  had  of  fine  old 
trees,  attractive  farm  homes,  a  brook,  or  a  beautiful  hill  or  field.  Throw  a  handful 
of  shrubs  into  the  corners  by  the  steps  and  about  the  bare  corners  of  the  building. 

Give  room  for  the  children  to  play,  and  make  the  place  a  picture  at  the  same  time. 
Three  or  four  trees  may  be  planted  near  the  building  to  shade  it,  but  the  heaviest 
planting  should  be  on  the  sides. 
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The  Kinds  of  Plants  for  the  Main  Planting. — One  great  principle  will  simplify 
the  matter:  the  main  planting  should  be  for  foliage  effects.  That  is,  think  first  of 
giving  the  place  a  heavy  border  mass.     Flowers  are  mere  decorations. 

Select  those  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  the  commonest,  because  they  are  cheapest, 
hardiest,  and  most  likely  to  grow.  There  is  no  district  so  poor  and  bare  that  enough 
plants  cannot  be  secured,  without  money,  for  the  schoolyard.  You  will  find  them 
in  the  woods,  in  old  yards,  along  the  fences.  It  is  little  matter  if  no  one  knows  their 
names.     What  is  handsomer  than  a  tangled  fence-row? 

Scatter  in  a  few  trees  along  the  fence  and  about  the  buildings.  Maples,  basswood, 
elms,  ashes,  buttonwood,  pepperidge,  oaks,  beeches,  birches,  hickories,  poplars,  a 
few  trees  of  pine  or  spruce  or  hemlock — any  of  these  are  excellent.  If  the  country 
is  bleak,  a  rather  heavy  planting  of  evergreens  about  the  border,  in  the  place  of  so 
much  shrubbery,  is  excellent. 

For  shrubs,  use  the  common  things  to  be  found  in  the  woods  and  swales,  together 
with  roots  which  can  be  had  in  every  old  yard.  Willows,  osiers,  witchhazel,  dog- 
wood, wild  roses,  thorn  apples,  haws,  elders,  sumac,  wild  honeysuckles — these  and 
others  can  be  found  in  every  school  district.  From  the  farmyards  can  be  secured 
snowballs,  spireas,  lilacs,  forsythias,  mock-oranges,  roses,  snowberries,  barberries, 
flowering  currants,  honeysuckles,  and  the  like. 

Vines  can  be  used  to  excellent  purpose  on  the  outbuildings  or  on  the  schoolhouse 
itself.     The  common  wild  Virginia  creeper  is  the  most  serviceable. 

Kinds  of  Plants  for  Decoration. — Against  these  heavy  borders  and  in  the  angles 
about  the  building  many  kinds  of  flowering  plants  can  be  grown.  The  flowers  are 
much  more  easily  cared  for  in  such  positions  than  they  are  in  the  middle  of  the 
lawn,  and  they  also  show  off  better.     Hollyhocks  are  very  effective. 

More  than  one  third  of  all  public  schools  will  probably  always  be  in  the  country. 
They  will  have  most  intimate  relations  with  rural  life.  We  must  make  that  life 
attractive  to  the  pupils. 

In  Europe  there  are  school  gardens,  and  similar  plans  are  recommended  for  this 
country.  It  is  certainly  desirable  that  some  area  be  set  aside  for  the  actual  cultiva- 
tion of  plants  by  the  children,  and  for  the  growing  of  specimens  to  be  used  in  the 
schoolroom.  —prof,  //.  £,  Bailey. 


"The  lilac  various  in  array — now  white. 
Now  sanguine,  and  her  beauteous  head  now  set 
With  purple  spikes  pyramidal;  as  if, 
Studious  of  ornament,  yet  unresolved 
Which  hues  she  most  approves,  she  chose  them  all.  ' 

—  Selected. 
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The  Sower. 


Sow  with  a  generous  hand, 

Pause  not  for  toil  or  pain, 
Weary  not,  through  the  heat  of  summer, 

Weary  not,  through  the  cold,  spring 
rain, 
But  wait  '  till  the  autumn  comes, 

For  the  sheaves  of  golden  grain. 


Then  sow,  for  the  hours  are  fleeting, 
And  the  seed  must  fall  to-day, 

And  care  not  what  hand  shall  reap  it, 
Or  if  you  shall  have  passed  away 

Before  the  waving  cornfields 
Shall  gladden  the  sunny  day. 

— Adelaide  A.  Proctor. 


When    our  ivy,  grown  in   the   years 
come, 

Peeps  over  the  schoolhouse  eaves, 
A-toss  in  its  limber  branches, 

A-laugh  in  its  rustling  leaves, 
When    it    twinkles    and    taps  at    your 
windows, 

A-shine  with  the  morning  dew — 
O  lasses  and  lads  at  your  desks  within, 

We  planted  a  vine  for  you ! 

When  a  million  tendrils  tangle  and  cling 
Over  walls  now  blank  and  bare, 

When     fluttering    wings    and 
leaves 
Give  the  summer  a  welcome  there 


The  Vine  on  the  Schoolhouse. 


to 


Years  hence,  when  our  lessons  and  play 
are  done, 

Your  lessons  and  play  to  do — 
Remember  us,  lasses  and  lads  to  come, 

We  planted  the  vine  for  you ! 

When  the  shadowy  grace  of  its   verdant 
veil 
Shall  soften  the  noontide  glare, 
And  wreath  on  wreath  for  gala  days 

It  garlands  your  building  fair, 
Your  bright  flag  blossoming  out  of   the 
green 
Like  a  flower  of  triple  hue— 
O  lassies  and  lads  of  the  years  to  come, 
We  planted  the  vine  for  you ! 

— F.  E.  Eppington. 

The  Morning-Glory. 


dancing 


Up  it  sprang  from  the  soft  dark  earth, 

The  morning-glory  vine; 
Higher  and  higher,  brave  and  green, 

with  many  a  twist  and  twine. 
Bird  and  butterfly  wheeled  to  see, 

And  children  stopped,  a-row, 
To  point  with  rosy  fingers  sweet, 

And  watch  the  blossoms  grow. 


"  Purple  and  crimson,   white  and  blue, 
Out  from  the  lightsome  green, 
They  swing  and  rustle,  the  dainty  bells, 

Their  sheltering  leaves  between, 
Low  by  the  grass  and  high  by  the  roof, 
And  beautiful  all  the  way ; 
'  And  the  prettiest  flowers  grow  high- 
est up,' 
The  children  wisely  say." 

— Selected. 


A    Grown-up  Flower. 

Little  Apple  blossom,  when  a  baby  small, 

In  a  tiny  crimson  cap  peeped  out  first  of  all. 

Older  grown,  she  used  to  wear  a  snowy  satin  gown, 

Trimmed  with  ribbons  pale  and  pink  running  up  and  down. 

Now  her  busy  time  has  come,  after  holiday ; 

All  her  pretty  finery  she  has  laid  away; 

You  will  find  her,  if  you  hunt,  in  her  work-day  dress, 

Making  you  an  apple  for  next  winter  time,  I  guess. 

—  Youth's  Companion. 
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FLOWEBS. 

Flowers  are  the  sylvan  syllables,  Oh!  sacred  is  the  use  of  them, 

In  colors  like  the  bow,  Sweet  gifts  to  mortals  given; 

And  wise  is  he  who  wisely  spells  Their  colors  charm,  their  beauties  please, 

The    blossomed    words    where    beauty  And  every  better  sense  they  seize, 

dwells,  And  bear  our  thoughts  to  heaven. 

In  purple,  gold,  and  snow.  — Youth's  Companion. 

The  Little  Plant.  Pansy  Faces. 

In   the  heart  of  a  seed  buried  deep,  so  Pansy  faces  grave  and  wise, 

deep,  Who  can  read  the  "  thought  "  that  lies 

A  dear  little  plant  lay  fast  asleep.  Lurking  underneath  your  eyes? 

■ '  Wake !  "  said  the  sunshine,  ' '  and  creep  ' '  Thoughts  "  of  folk  and  flower  lore  ! 

to  the  light."  Secrets  hidden  evermore, 

• '  Wake  !  "  said  the  voice  of  the  raindrops  By  the  under-world's  fast  door ! 

bright. 

,  Pansy  faces,  elfin,  wee! — 

The  little  plant  heard,  and  it  rose  to  see  As  I  bend  full  lowlily, 

What  the  wonderful  outside  world  might  Will  you  whisper  "thoughts"  to  me? 

be.  — Catharine  Y  Glen. 
— Kate  L.  Brozvn, 


Sweet  Peas. 

Like  tiny  boats  at  anchor  in  still  air, 
With  rope,  and  spar,  and  set  sail  gleaming  fair, 
They  lie  moored  close  by  tendril  cordage  slim, 
And  freighted  with  sweet  odors  to  the  brim. 

Sudden  and  swift  upsprings  the  summer  gale ; 
They  strain  and  struggle,  but  of  no  avail. 
Fast  are  they  anchored,  though  they  fain  would  be 
All  freely  sailing  o'er  the  airy  sea. 

Now  comes  my  lady  in  her  dainty  dress, 
And  plucks  them  gently,  with  a  soft  caress. 
No  longer  are  they  ships  that  would  be  free, 
But  fairest  flowers  in  glad  captivity. 

— Mary  NicJiolena  McCord. 

Flowers  in  the  Shade. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  a  complaint  that  one's  yard  has  no  sun  and  therefore 
flowers  cannot  be  raised.  But  there  are  a  large  number  of  flowers  that  prefer  shade 
to  sunshine  in  summer.  The  begonia  is  of  this  class.  Those  who  have  north  walls 
or  fences  may  have  great  beauty  during  the  summer  by  setting  out  the  different 
kinds  of  begonias.  Even  the  gloxinia,  the  achimenes,  and  similar  hothouse  plants 
bloom  splendidly  throughout  the  summer  season  when  grown  on  the  north  side  of 
walls.—  Median  s  Month/ v. 
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Marjorie's  Reason. 


Scarlet  poppies  in  a  row — 

Pinks  and  pansies — how  they  grow 

In  Marjorie's  garden  gay! 
Mignonette  and  sweet  peas  fair 
Shed  their  fragrance  on  the  air 

The  livelong  summer  day. 
Oh !  whisper  softly  in  my  ear 
How  you  charm  the  flowers,  dear, 

To  bloom  so  long  a  while. 
"Why,  they're  my  children,   don't  you 

see? 
I  love  them  as  mamma  loves  me," 

She  says,  with  dimpling  smile. 


"  I  dig  around  their  roots  (don't  you?) 
Because  they  like,  as  babies  do, 

To  stretch  their  little  toes; 
And  then  I  pull  the  weeds  away, 
Or  else  they'd  choke  the  flowers  some 
day, 

As  everybody  knows. 
They're  thirsty  little  things,  I  think, 
And  so  I  give  them  all  a  drink 

Whenever  they  are  dry — 
For  they're  my  children — don't  you  see? 
I  love  them  as  mamma  loves  me, 

And  that's  the  reason  why." 

—Anna  M.  Pratt. 


'  O  Rose!"  the  Dewdrop  said,  "  whence  did  thou  spring? 

Thou  art  so  sweet  and  proud  and  fair  a  thing." 
"From  dust  I  sprang,"  she  said,  "and  ere  to-morrow 

Back  to  the  dust  I  shall  be  mouldering." 

"  O  Dewdrop!"  said  the  Rose,  "where  didst  thou  gain 

This  light,  that  like  a  gem  on  me  hath  lain?" 
"  A  cloud,"  it  said,  "  uplifted  me  from  ocean, 

And  I  must  now  face  to  the  deep  again." 

— Selected. 


Plump  little  baby  clouds, 

Dimpled  and  soft, 
Rock  in  their  air  cradles 

Swinging  aloft. 
Snowy  cloud  mothers, 

With  broad  bosoms  white. 
Watched  o'er  the  baby  clouds, 

Slumbering  light. 
Tired  wee  baby  clouds, 

Dreaming  of  fears, 
Rock  in  their  air  cradles, 

Dropping  soft  tears. 
Great  brooding  mother  clouds, 

Watching  o'er  all, 
Let  their  warm  mother  tears 

Tenderly  fall." 

— School  Ed  neat  io7i. 


Merry  Rain. 

"  Sprinkle,  sprinkle,  comes  the  rain. 
Tapping  on  the  window-pane ! 

Trickling,  coursing, 

Crowding,  forcing 

Tiny  rills 
To  the  dripping  window-sills. 

"Laughing  raindrops,   light    and  swift 
Through  the  air  they  fall  and  sift, 
Dancing,  tripping, 
Bounding,  skipping 
Through  the  street, 
With  their  thousand  merry  feet. 

"  In  the  woods,  by  sprig  and  spray, 
To  the  roots,  they  find  their  way ; 
Rushing,  creeping. 
Doubling,  leaping, 
Down  they  go, 
To  the  waiting  life  below. 

— Selected. 
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"  River,  river,  tell  me,  pray, 

Whence  you  come  to  meet  me, 
Rolling  swiftly  on  your  way, 

Pause  a  while  and  greet  me. 
Dearest  child  I  may  not  wait, 

Mountain  snow-tops  feed  me, 
I  must  hasten  or  be  late, 

For  the  tasks  that  need  me. 
I  must  water  all  the  fields, 

All  the  flowers  growing. 
Thus  the  earth  her  harvest  yields, 

As  I'm  onward  flowing. 
So  I  rush  and  hurry  on. 

Nor  a  moment  tarry ; 
Softly  to  the  waiting  sea 

Laden  ships  I  carry." 

— School  Education. 

The    Wind. 

I  saw  you  toss  the  kites  on  high, 
And  blow  the  birds  about  the  sky. 
And  all  around  I  heard  you  pass 
Like  ladies'  skirts  across  the  grass. 
O  wind,  a  blowing  all  day  long! 

0  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song! 

1  saw  the  different  things  you  did 
-But  always  you  yourself  you  hid, 
I  felt  you  push,  I  heard  you  call,' 
I  could  not  see  yourself  at  all. 

O  wind,  a  blowing  all  day  long! 
O  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song! 
—Robert  L.  Stevenson. 


Brook,  from  what  mountain  dost   thou 
come? 

O  my  brooklet,  cool  and  sweet, 
I  come  from  yon  mountain  high  and  cold, 
Where  lieth  the  new  snow  on  the  old, 

And  melts  in  summer  heat. 

Brook,  to  what  river  dost  thou  go? 

O  my  brooklet,  cool  and  sweet, 
I  go  to  the  river  there  below 
Where  in  bunches  the  violets  grow 

And  sun  and  shadow  meet. 
—  Translated  from  an    old   Armenian 
song,  by  Longfellow. 


Where  Did  it  Go? 

Where  did  yesterday's  sunset  go? 
When  it  faded  down  the  hills  so  slow, 
And  the  gold  grew   dim,  and  the  purple 

light 
Like  an  army  with  banners  passed  from 

sight? 
Will  its  flush  go  into  the  golden-rod, 
Its  thrill  to  the  purple  aster's  nod, 
Its  crimson  fleck  the  maple  bough, 
And  the  autumn  glory  begin  from  now? 
—  William  Channing  Gannett. 


We  must  not  hope  to  be  mowers, 

And  to  gather  the  ripe,  golden  ears. 
Unless  we  first  have  been  sowers' 

And  watered  the  flowers  with  tears. 
It  is  not  just  as  we  take  it, 

This  wonderful  world  of  ours, 
Life's  field  will  yield  as  we  make  it, 

A  harvest  of  thorns  or  of  flowers. 

— A  nun. 
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Wonderland. 

Above  in  the  tree  sings  a  robin, 

I  lie  here  on  the  ground ; 
I  wonder  how  he  learned  that  song, 

And  where  his  wings  he  found. 
If  I  could  become  a  robin, 

And  sing  the  livelong  day, 

wonder  if  things  that  puzzle  me 

Would  roll  like  the  clouds  away. 
What  is  it  makes  the  stars  so  bright? 

What  makes  the  sky  so  blue? 
Do  the  angels,    I   wonder,   up  in   their 
homes, 

See  me  as  they  look  through? 
And  the  brilliant  rainbow  colors. 

After  the  shower  is  o'er, 
Puzzle  my  brain  with  a  wonder, 

Making  me  wish  to  see. more. 
But  God  is  up  in  heaven, 

And  the  robin  sings  for  joy ; 
He  knows  why  He  made  all  things, 

And  made  me  only  a  boy. 

— Parker  Hayden. 


Summer  Things. 

There  is  a  brooklet  just  over  the  way, 
Out  with  the  buttercup  blossoms  at  play ; 
Running  between  them,  and  laughing  all 

day, 
"  Play  with  me  flowers  and  children  who 

may !" 

There  is  a  little  bird  up  in  the  tree, 
Teaching    her   nestlings  to   sing,  dice. 

dice,  chee! 
This   means   in   English,    "How   happy 

are  we ! 
Rocked  in  the  branches,  O,  who  would 

not  be!'' 

There  is  a  little  bee  fresh  from  the  hive, 
Truly  the  thriftiest  fellow  alive; 
Helping  himself  to   the  sweets  that  he 

lacks, 
Sipping  the  blossoms  for  honey  and  wax. 

There  is  a  little  girl  passing  wTho  heard 
Song  of  the  brooklet  and  carol  of  bird ; 
Smiled  on  the  bee  as  he  buzzed  on  the 

way, 
"  I  will  be  busy  and  happy  as  they." 

—  T.  Crampton. 


April 


ul  mine    garden   in    April. 
rlaritTnd/tneip  Tree  a  in  aro 
Here,  ore  .  ^the   Lollipop   child 
oya  coming  ,^y 


w, 


ere   are     "ine    Lollipop   cmidren. 
Top  Arbor   Daya  coming, you  know. 


Apple    and  plum  and  cherry ;  — 

Hold  them  aa  straight"  a»  vou  canl; 

Now  fop  tKe  man  with  th*e    shovel; 
Then    brind  on  your  watering- can' 
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SONGS  . 
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WIR   PFLUGEN.     Irregular. 

Matthias  Claudius.    Tr.  Campbell. 


German. 
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1.  We  plough  the  fields, and  scatter  Thegoodseedon  the  land,  But    it    is   fed  and 
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watered  By  God's  almight-y  hand ;  He  sends  the  snow  in  winter,The  warmth  to  swell  the 
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grain,  The  breezes, and  the  snnshine,And  soft  refreshing  rain.  All  good  gifts  around  us 
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Aresent  from  heaven  above. Then  thank  the  Lord,  0  thank  the  Lord  ForaTT'    His  love.    A 
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MEN. 


2  He  only  is  the  Maker 

Of  all  things  near  and  far; 
He  paints  the  wayside  flower, 

He  lights  the  evening  star 
The  winds  and  waves  obey  Him, 

By  Him  the  birds  are  fed ; 
Much  more  to  us,  His  children. 
He  gives  our  daily  bread. 
All  good  gifts,  etc. 


3  We  thank  Thee  then,  O  Father, 
For  all  things  bright  and  good, 
The  seed-time  and  the  harvest, 

Olir  life,  our  health,  our  food ; 
Accept  the  gifts  we  offer 

For  all  Thy  love  imparts, 
And,  what  Thou  most  desLrest, 
Our  humble,  thankful  hearts. 
All  good  gifts,  etc.     Amen. 
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THE    CHILDREN'S    CHOICE. 


THE  VIOLET. 


Words  by  CAROLINE  HAZARD. 


EhE^N= 


-fev 


Music  by  E.  P.  RUSSELL. 


i.  The       sum  -  mer comes  with 
2.  Men      gave      a     vi      -     o     - 


lav  -     ish  hand      To       scat  -    ter  bios  -  soms       o'er      the  land,- 
let         of  gold        As        prize     of  song      in  days      of  old; 
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But      of  them  all  none  is      so  fair, Nor  rose  nor  li'-    ly  can  compare  With  Spring's  blue  vi  -  o  -  let. 
A  humble  flow'r, whose  praise  is  sung  By  many  poets, in  many  a  tongue, The  ten  -  der      vi    -o   -  let. 


nd  here  when  May  has  waked  the  trees, 
nd  tiny  leaves  play  in  the  breeze, 
"is  then  that  over  dale  and  lea 
here  spreads  a  lovelv  azure  sea 
Of  Spring's  blue  violets. 


And  in  each  flower  a  gold  crowned  queen 
Sits  on  her  throne  the  leaves  between ; 
With  palms  upraised  her  courtier  band 
With  green  gloved  hands  about  her  stand, 
The  sweet  queen  violet. 


So  fair  is  she,  so  softly  blue. 
Of  constancy  the  lovely  hue, 
We  praise  her  and  we  long  to  be 
As  humble,  pure,  and  fair  as  she, 
Our  lovely  violet. 
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SOWING  FLOWERS. 


Ui±\±jJ*lttTi\i±±*\iWllU 


i.     Lit  tie  seed    now    must   thou    go 

2.  Couldst  thou  know  what  'tis  I  do, 

3.  But    take    courage,      lit     tie  seed ; 


To  thy  still,  cold    bed  be-low;  Do   as      thou     art      bid     den! 

And  couidst  tell  thy  sorrows  too,       This  were  thy     com    -    plaining: 
Though  thou  liest  here  indeed,  Gentle   slum     ber        tak  -  ing,- 


7^"  \   L  \fff 


Now  the  earth  must    cover  thee, 
11  Ne'er  shall  I  the  sun  behold. 
Yet  thou'lt  soon  in    up  -  per  air 


And  no  eye  shall  ev  er  see 
In  this  grave  so  dark  and  cold  ! 
As  a  flow  -  er      bloom  so  fair, 


Where  thou  li  -  est 
Ah !      my       life      is 


To 


life 


hid  -  den. 

wan  -  ing  !'' 
wak  -  ing 


-The   March. 


Suggestions.— See  that  the  children  keep  step  to  the  air  of  the  song.     Arrange  them  accord- 
ing to  size,  the  smallest  first,  that  the  column  may  present  a  picturesque  appearance. 


MARCHING   SONG. 
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1  There's  Springtime  in  the  air 
When  the  happy  robin  sings. 
And  earth  grows  bright  and  fair, 
Covered  with  the  robe  she  brings. 

Cho.  March,  oh,  march,  'tis  Arbor  Day, 
Joy  for  all  and  cares  away  ; 
March,  oh,  march,  from  duties  free 
To  the  planting  of  the  tree. 


2  There's  Springtime  in  the  air 

When  the  buds  begin  to  .swell. 
And  woodlands,  brown  and  bare, 
All  the  summer  joys  foretell. —  Cho. 

3  There's  Springtime  in  the  air 

When  the  heart  so  fondly  prays  ; 
This  tribute,  sweet  and  rare, 

We  to  mother  earth  may  raise.—  Cho. 
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The  Gypsy  Daisies. 


(Song  for  little  giris  sitting  in  semi-circle  on  stage,  holding  daisies 
(Air—"  Comin'  Through  the  Rye  ") 


{Holding  up  flowers) 

Have  you  seen  the  gypsy-daisies 

Camping  on  the  hills? 
All  in  little  grass-green  dresses, 
And  such  pretty  frills? 
{Spring  up  with  low  courtesy) 
Each  one  drops  her  little  curt'sy, 

Says,  bright  eyed  and  bold, 
"  As  you're  comin'  through  the  daisies, 
Have  your  fortune  told? " 


{Pulling  out  petals  one  by  one) 
So  each  laughing  little  lassie 

Picks  a  little  flower, 
Pulls  its  pretty  petals  slowly, 

Drops  them  in  a  shower. 
Pulls  the  petals  slowly — slowly — 
From  its  heart  of  gold, 
{Look  up  smiling) 

And,  a-comin'  through  the  daisies, 
Has  her  fortune  told. 

—Selected. 


Dandelions. 

(A  little  play  for  little  people) 

Let  some  of  the  children  be  Frogs,  the  rest  Dandelions. 

Frogs  may  sing  first  four  lines  of  each  stanza  ;  Dandelions  last  two  ;  and  all,  the  chorus.  Or,  the  whole 
school  may  sing  the  entire  song. 

Frogs  may  stand  around  sides  of  room,  and  play  their  "  violins."  Dandelions  may  stand  in  straight  lines 
facing  them,  swinging  from  side  to  side,  in  first  stanza;  in  second,  they  may  skip,  hand  in  hand,  round  and 
round  room,  coming  back  to  places  at  close. 

(Air— "Upidee") 


Some  jolly  frogs  there  live,  they  say, 

Tra  la,  la,  tra  la  la, 
Within  a  pool  not  far  away — 

Tra  la  la,  la  la. 
And  round  the  edge  in  shining  lines, 
Stand  twenty  little  dandelions 

Chorus 

Swinging,  swinging,  in  a  row, 
To  and  fro,  to  and  fro ; 

Swinging,  swinging,  to  and  fro — 
Little  dandelions. 


The  frogs  they  tune  their  violins, 

Tra  la  la,  tra  la  la; 
The  merry,  merry  dance  begins — 

Tra  la  la,  la  la. 
The  sun  across  the  pasture  shines. 
And  all  the  little  dandelions 

Chorus 

Dancing,  dancing,  come  and  go, 
To  and  fro,  to  and  fro, 

Dancing,  dancing,  to  and  fro — 
Little  dandelions. 

— Primary  Education. 
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